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AT, SPRING VALLEY “AND. ‘TOTALLY 
WRECKED—8E PASSENGERS IN-. 


JURED—SCENES.IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

OF THE ACCIDENT. Raat hy Be 
By the breaking of one of the axles ofa. 
tender, a train of two cars on the New-York 
and New-Jersey Railroad was yesterday morn-' 
ing plinged'down an embankment 80-feet in 
‘height, near Spring Valley, Rockland County, 
‘carrying with them about 50 passengers. . Mi- 
raculous as it may appear, not one person was 
killed, but 17 were severely and scarce 
one escaped entirely unhurt. The train to which 
this. accident occurred left Stony Point at 
7:20, in charge of Conductor Wanmaker. It 


coach became. uncoupled 
and, plun: ng in 
length 


shot... a a tee 
and lodging partly ou 


The trucks of both cars were wrenched 


? 
so severely hi as those 
ies tk oe natio f dir: brulee. to 
Nags le for 

look out for their less fortunate hbors. 
In the ladies’ coach, whichhad been od over, 
most of the had been, sitting on the 
left: side the car to avoid the sun. ey A 
were all thrown over to the side 
the windows and seata, while.a shower 


taken back to look for some money 
Poin 


she had lost. Miss Polhemus, a young ; 
Pr i 


































Yeaad D., temporarily stopping ‘in Spring 
considerably 


was 
walk home, 


C., of Spring Valley Was: 


ew-York,; 
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bruised and cut, but. was 

























PuILADELPHIA,.Aug. 12.—The accident — 


4 


of which was published in this morning’s Toaes, 
resulted in greater loss of life-than was at first 
‘supposed. The deaths now number 15. and 


‘ 


May’s 

jority of them have been brought to 
and are in the Pennsylvania Hospital. ; 
persons are ;missing. 

A mothe. of members of St. Ann’s 
Catholic C of Kensington, Philadelphia, 
and their/friends, nunibering in all about?l,300 
persons, started for Atlantic City yesterday 
sey Railroad’s new line to the'sea coast.- Their. 
train, which consisted of 24 cars, was. divided . 
into two‘sections, with 16 cars in the first sec. 
tion and §:in the second. The managersof the 
excursion/ray that they had, arranged to have 


the train‘made up in one section, so that the 
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The Betu- Bork eis. 
NEW-YORK, FRIDAY, AUG. 18, 1880. 


REPUBLICAN NOMINATIONE 


—_— Oo 


FOR PRESIDENT, 


ain. JAMES A, GARFIELD, 


OF OHI0. 


ee 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, 


GEN. CHESTER A. ARTHUR, 


OF NEW- YORK. 


AMUSEMENTS THIS EVENING. 


ALLACK’S Grim GORLIN. 














VERLYS THEATRR-3ux ON THE BRisTor. 
TRE COMIQUE—MULLIGAN. GuaRD Pronic. 
AQUARIUM—Caimes or NorMaxpy. 
EE 





NOTIOE TO SUBSORIBERS. 
The date printed on the wrapper ‘of each 
paper denotes the time tohen the subscription 


expires. , 
—_———— 


Persons leaving the City for ; the . Summer 
oan Ase Tan Totes meted to their’ address 
for #1 per monet, 

—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
for to-day, in this region, clear or partly cloudy 
«, weather, north-west to north-east winds, nearly 
stationary issanhetc tt stationary or higher 


barometer. 
oom ne emer 


The annual appropriations made by.Dem- 
ocratic Congresses for the current fiscal year 
and ‘the two years preceding aggregate 
$486, 000,000; being an average of $162,000, - 
000..a year. The. same. . appropriations 
made by Republican Congresses for 
the fiscal years ending ‘June 380, 
1878, 1874, and .1875, aggregate $424,- 
000,000,..or an average of  $141,000,000 
a year. It is true that the appropriations for 
1879 were abnormally large, in consequence 
of the refusal of a Democratic House to 
provide for the support of the Army in the 
appropriations of the year preceding. - But 
it “is also true that the pretense ; of 
Democratic economy ‘has no ‘better basis 
than this, that a deficiency was created in 
one year to be supplied’ the next. Such 
economy .as the Democrats have exercised 
has. been directed to the cutting down of the 


Sppropriations for coast defenses and similar 


purposes, while all that has been thus saved, 
witha great deal more besides, has been 
thrown away inthe “omnibus.”’ river and 
harbor grab, which: has averaged nine mil- 


lions a year under Democratic legislation. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


The bankers assembled a Saratoga are at 
fast showing a clear perception of the dan- 
gers attendant on the rapidly growing stock 
of ‘silver dollars. The paper read yesterday 
by.) Mr. Grorce; 8: Cox, of this. City, 
on. the ‘silver: question was ably sup- 
plemented = by. the facts relating to 
the’ same subject submitted by Mr: Sxow- 
DEN, the Superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Mint. Taken together, these productions 
“constitute ‘by far the most important con- 
tributions which the convention has made 


| the ‘ nincompoopa’”- faa wot the 


qualities aforesaid is a question’ not worth 

discussing, but the managers of the Hancock 
campaign have certainly not improved on 
their example... When the ” Demo- 
cratic journal of this City is reduced. to the 
necessity of ‘having an important/party doc- 
ument telegraphed back from Philadelphia, 
and of restricting the publication of that doc- 
ument to half’ of its very large’ edition, be- 
cause the control of that doeument had 
been surrendered to @ rival of second-rate 
importance and insignificant circulation, re- 
form. would seem to ‘be necessary i in the cam- 
paign methods of Governor’s: Tatgnd. We 
observe that some of our Republican ‘con- 
temporaries are complaining of ‘the ‘appear- 
ance of a similar form of idiocy fii, the man- 
agement of the Congressional Committee as 
directed by Mr. Epwarp. McParrson: In 
the course of -a somewhat checkered: career, 
Mr, MoPaerson has, at several'timés, been 
connected with alleged Republican news- 
papers, and as Secretary. of. the Congres- 
sional Committee, Mr, MoPaexson seems 
disposed to carry to the journalistic’ market 
with which he is most familiar, doeuments 
which are the property of the party, if not 
of the people at large. His latest‘partner in 
this business seems to be Mr. Josurn 
Nuno, Jr., Chief of the Bureau’ of Statis- 
tics, who generously places the’ resources of 
the clerical force under his orders ‘atthe dis- 
posal of Mr. MoPrerson:: It-is'to, be pre- 
stimed that the Secretary. of, the Oongres- 
sional Committee gets liberally paid for the 
‘*exclusive’’ use of ‘such ‘wares, and as he, 
of course, turns in. the money to the’ Repub- 
lican campaign fund, the necessity of giving 
liberal contributions to the Congressional 
Committee.is thereby proportionately - les- 
sened, ‘That consideration may Serve to 
console our dissatisfied contemporaries who 
do not enjoy the eouatisaricn of Mr. Mc- 
EXBEOOR. 

SS 
THE. PROMISED ‘CHANGE.’ 

It is not unnatural for the opposition in 
any country under free political institutions 
to think that the people desire a change, and 
that the particular. change which would: be- 
most agreeable to everybody ‘not in office 
would be the substitution'of ‘their party for 
the other one: Nor is it improper that any 
opposition party should seek to enlist in its 
cause all those’ who, for any’ reason, are 
discontented ‘with things’ as they are, 
and think that such °a substitution 
would - lead to improvement. But with 
this opportunity: of the opposition there must 
be a corresponding responsibility. If they 
invite the co-operation of the ‘discontented, 
they put themselves under obligations to 
satisfy their wants, ‘and it is inevitable that. 
the country generally, and sapectally the 
more careful and conservative. portion, shall 
examine the nature of the deniands which 
will be made on the new party should it gain: 
power. This examination is now going on 
in the case of the Democrats, and, go far as 
can be judged, its results are not particularly 
flattering to their hopes. - ©. 

Of course, the most immediate and radi- 
cal change which would take place would 
be in the civil service. Every- " pepoblican, 
with very little regard to his experience, ca- 
pacity, or honesty, would be replacéd at the 
earliest . possible “moment ‘by ‘a Démocrat. 
There would be no pretense of indifference 
to political claims. The: Democratic Party 
originated the doctrine that to ‘the victors 
belong the spoils, and the spoils would be 
promptly distributed, with exceéding care 
that none of the vanquished should by. any 
possibility share in them. - If there could be 
a general weeding-out of the civil ser- 
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neglected, - gel gtk 


estly executed, to carry out their object | 


without wrong'to any party, As amatter of 


a Democratic committee of the House: ap- 
pointed to investigate the 
essentially impartial in their provisions, and 
can ‘be relied'on to do the work for ‘which 
they: were designed, to the great advantage 
of the public. ‘Does’the country wish to 
see them overthrown, and every safeguard 
against the offenses which gave rise to them 
removed ? Is that one of the changes which 
it is worth while to seek through the election 
of a Democratic President ? 


Again, in a recent circular issued by a 
high Democratic ‘authority in California— 
Gen.  Roszorans—a plea is put foward 
that by a Democratic victory: “every pa- 
triotic advocate of reform, either in labor or 
én cwrrenoy, has all chances in favor of doing 
good, and no which deserves respect 
to lose “by jo ” the Democratic ranks. 


‘This is the spirit in which the party lead- 


ers are everywhere approaching all the fac- 
tions which are seeking to incorporate in the 
policy of the Government some: notion of 


their own, and ‘particularly some financial 


notion, Such pledges cannot be given and 
taken without effect. If a Democratic 
Administration comes in next year, they will 
have to be redeemed, and the country will 
have the cheerful spectacle of a general agi- 
tation in favor of all sorts of wild financial 
schemes. Whether such agitation succeed 
or not, it would be very injurious to business 
interests, because every proposition would 
be in a dangerous direction. Doubtless the 
financial policy of the country could be mod- 
ified to advantage, but not in the way which 


the Democracy would modify it. This, too, 


is one of the changes which the country does 
not need, would suffer from, and-is not 
likely to invite. 


BAOKWARDNESS OF THE SOUTH 


President Hayms, in his speech at the 
soldiers’ reunion at Columbus, dwelt upon 
the’ significant fact that. the tide of immi- 
gration to this.country very generally keeps 
clear of the Southern ‘States and spreads 
chiefly over the undeveloped sections of the 
West.. This hoe attributes largely to the 
lack of means of popular ‘education’ in: the 
South, and suggests that they might prop- 
erly be supplemented by ‘the national 
Government for the sake of the ben- 
efit to accrue. to the whole country. 
Lack of educational facilities’ in that 
section has undoubtedly something to 
do with the destination of immigrants 
who come to our shores and with a general 
spread of population, but it is not the only 
cause, and probably not the chief one, that di- 
rects the existing tendency.. Men who are 
seeking new homes for their families or new 
fields for their labor or their capital are 
governed by general conditions, of which 
the. opportunities for education are a part 
only... They are seeking for peace and com- 
fort and that freedom of opinion and 
of action without which these are 
not to be had. In the unoccupied or 


} sparsely . settled regions of the Weat 


they at once become part of a society that 
may be primitive and lacking in many of 
the appliances of an older civilization, 
but they can easily acquire good lands, 
they can use their labor td the best advan- 
tage that natural conditions admit, and they 
cap co-operate on equal terms with those 
whom they find there in building up 
schools or whatever. institutions their 
circumstances require. They can be speedi- 
ly admitted to citizenship and freely en- 
joy its privileges and benefits, They 
know, too, that. capital and population 
will continue to flow in about them and 
build up a constantly improving society of 


which they willfform 4 part, and in which 


frontiers, but settle down in well-developed 
communities, they find a ready welcome, 
and the opportunities not only of education, 
but of all the social and political advantages 
that surround them. They will. be free in 
their opinions and in their actions, and-can 
employ their efforts in a peaceable and or- 
derly state of society for the promotion of 
their own well-being. 


Supposing, on the other hand, they were 


| to go'to the South: In many parts of that 


They are. 


acs tig re la In the North | 
the education of the people is the care of . 
the State, The perils and disadvantages of 
ignorance are an incitement for the. mainte- 
nance of schools; the benefits of enlighten- 
ment are another incentive. ‘Those who are 
liable to the one and are to profit by the 
other have the strongest motives for’ pro-. 
viding and sustaining an educational system. 
The nearer its. administration’ comes to the 
people immediately concerned the more. 
effective it is likely to be. The general 
Government might draw funds from one: 
section to help the education of another, but 
it cannot supply the spirit and understand- 
ing which must, underlie and animate any 
effective system. This must come from the 
people. If the Southern people have it not, 
and will: not admit it from without, they 
cannot hope to makelithat advancement 
which other sections of the country are mak- 
ing. » There is no’getting over the hard fact 
that the ‘‘ peculiar: institution.’”’ which the 
South hugged to its bosom so long gave’a 
character to its society:and its people which 
cannot be obliterated in'a day. It paralyzed 
its energy and extinguished the spirit of 
liberty. and: justice, and no enactment .of 
Government can revivify: its limbs or relight 
the sacred flame in its bosom. The process 
pf regeneration will be slow and’ painful. It 
should be helped and promoted in every 
practicable and judicious way, and this can 
best be done by keeping the national spirit of 
freedom and progress in full control until it 
pervades and animates every part of the 


country. 
—_— 

LIFE INSURANCE OONCHALMENTS. 

The twenty-first annual life report of the 
Insurance tthe fourth, and 
last’ to bear the name of Mr. Joun F. 
Survra—contains a note, prefixed to the 
statements of three companies which had 
incurred his displeasure, that their assets 
and Habilities had not been tested by the de- 
partment’ investigation, and the statements 
should be, judged accordingly. .This petty 
bit-of. parting spite is impotent but charac’ 
teristic, for the figures given in each and all 
cases are always from the sworn statements 
of company officers, not ‘‘tested by depart- 
ment investigation.”’ Yet, a cautionary 
suggestion as to accepting the official docu- 
ments as telling the whole truth would not 
be misplaced, if applied to every company, 
for to anybody who examines them in the 
desire to know much more than totals 
they are a vexation. Generalities are plenty, 
but some of the most significant particulars 


are wanting.. For example, only four com- ° 


panies outside the State and three here 
—the latter not the larger ones—give new 
premium receipts es distinguished from re- 
newals; no company—not even these seven 
—separates. commissions on new. business 
from those on renewals. The result of this 
omission—it can scarcely be unjust to say 
the intent also—is to make it impossible to.as- 
certain the average rate of commission paid. 
Commissions are not even in all cases stated 
separately from commuted commissions; 
hence,’ when ‘‘ commissions to agents ”’ 
merely is given, it is impossible to know 
whether any part, and if so, what part, of the 
amount was paid for discounting future 
commissions to accrue on old business, The 
most noticeable case of this is that of the 
Mutual, which for nine consecutive years 
past has not failed to state. these two items 
separately, but, this time, leaves us in the 
dark how to apportion the $668,942 given 
as total for ‘‘ commissions to agents and 
commutirig commissions.’”’ During the 
nine years the company has paid $2,836,000 
in purchases of future commissions; the ex- 
pénditure may have been judicious, for all 
we know, but the desirable: information as 
to what portion of insurance -has been thus 
furnished, It.would also be well to know 
how much interest on mortgages is past due, 
but this is not ascertainable from such an 
item.as “interest due and accrued.” The 
Mutual has once or twice given ‘‘ interest 
due” apart from that accrued, although 
what is due may ‘not be past due, but the 
“company did not continue doing so much 
as that, Eee OIE Sane wee 0 FA TS pee 
into frankness. : 

More particularity in other matters is need- 
ed. What may be—or may not be—tucked 
into such an item as “ exchange, postage, 
printing, stationery, and wundry other ex: 


| penses, $274,407°'? And. when . “ taxes, 


net, end foc jump. tx on Year, 


lished statement in the Managers’ rooms is 
that it shall not tell too mach. They only 
alter TALLEYRAND’s famous maxim a little 
when they write down that published state- 
ments are for the pupose of concealing 
‘what it is undesirable to have known. 

‘We must not be understood, however, as 
representing this as a new fault, or the re- 
cent report as peculiarly showing it, for that 
document is but the duplicate of: all its pre- 
decessors in this respect. We bring up the 
subject: particularly now for two reasons— 
because the next report will be the first 
under a new Superintendent, who has yet to 
prove his quality, and hasan excellent op-. 
portunity to do ‘so in reforming this abuse; 
next, because, life insurance having started 
on a new era, its yices should be corrected, 
The details. already furnished are more 
minute than the law expressly demands, but 
under his general authority to make such 
changes in the form of the blanks ‘‘as shall 
seem to him best adapted torelicit from said 
companies a true exhibit of their condition,’’ 
Superintendent Farrman could probably 
force open the concealed doors, and it would 
be to his credif' to do so. 

We do not now for the first time point 
out .this fault and needed. reform, and we 
expressly disclaim all intimation that any- 
thing affecting solvency is concealed: We 
do not seek to. break confidence, but to 
strengthen it by causing it to be grounded 
more upon knowledge and less upon blind 
trust. - This knowledge, we are aware, is not 
felt by the officers and Trustees to belong to 
the public by right. and duty. On the con- 
trary, to demand it is counted an imperti- 
nence, and the general feeling in executive 
offices—unless one of indifference, based 
upon the consciousness of being securely in- 
trenched behind walls of proxies or other- 
wise—is the desire that the newspapers 
would let life insurance alone. 


Lr eeeeeeeeoneed 
THE FRENCH NAVAL REVIEW. 
Since the once famous iron-clad Za. Gloire 
startled modern nations, and: dictated recon- 


struction to the navies of the world, France 


has-not attracted that notice by her marine 
armameéntsa which this prodigy foretokened: 


en dis oa ae 
What she certainly attains to “gh extent that: |” 
our own Navy might well desite, is a high 


of armor Me cout hava te eosin 


the vessels to. be abla. to. escape easily from |: 


vessels of enormously superior armor and 
armament, and yet to overhaul all that they 
elibons to; engage In‘ battery power’ the 
French’ ships cannot compare with some 
Italian and English vessels, but- great atten- 
tion is paid to. the handling of : the battery 
and’ the convergence and. co-operation of 


fire. Possibly one of the original reasons | 


for the review at’ Cherbourg was the con- 


templated joint naval demonstration of the || 


Scio pihv i apap veda “apa 
designed to be asort of rehearsal on }) 


peso 


hi cnr. ofthe profes 


of the aie Oise in 

1888 is over, a Seine has 
a effected, an. 

pas sempre and books are:to be o 

the tock of September. for subscri 


, or on the I’ 


14th of November, oe commie oi come 


occur they’ may be 
filled in a way to improve the whole. body. 
Besides, the Finance Committee will 
chosen by the shareholders and then become 
part hes of the commission, and 
should be. such as. to increase its strength 
and efficiency. It is to be hoped that. our 
most prominent business men come for- 
ward and subscribe and take such 
active share in the enterprise as the oppor- 
tunity rage pest i ac aallaa to ve it 
character and success. 


f 
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England quickly took the alarm and built |° 


her Warrior; soon she put forth, at enor- 
mous expense, for experiment, ship after 


ship, illustrating different phases of iron-clad. }: 
“construction, and drew public attention from 


France to herself. Before that, however, the 
American monitor, a totally new type of 
fighting-ship, at that time impregnable in its 
armor and irresistible’in its armament, had 
astonished the naval world, and for a time 
remained unsurpassed—unsurpassed until its 
principles were adopted across the ocean, 
where. they: still furnish the greatest war 
vessels of the age. Presently Italy came to 
the front as a naval power with her Duilio 
and Dandolo, the most powerful vessels thus 
far constructed, and yet to be surpassed in 
size, speed, and battery power by her Jtalia 
and Lepanto, Germany, also, has risen 
within twenty years from a naval nothing to 
the front: rank of naval powers. But those 
who imagine that France, though her rela- 
tive gains may not be as great, has fallen far 
behind in the race for naval supremacy, are 
much mistaken. 

“The Frezich fleet, whose review and 
manceuvres have been the sensation at Cher- 
bourg. this week, supplemented by flags, fes- 
tivities, and illuminations ashore, comprises, 
first, six-\French, iron-clads, the Ooert,. 
Friedland, Gauloise, Suffren, Recanche, and 
Surveillante, under command of: Vice-Ad- 


miral GARNAULT; nate ah ® squadron of | 


Sele ed Bakes le Bonen 


| GALIBERT; thirdly, a torpedo flotilla, under ' 
Rear-Admiral Grrver. . The Colert and 


Friedland are sister ships, each about 814 


ports combined ; im 1840, 82.9; in 1850; 72.5; in 1880, 
06,5; in 1870, 85.6; in 1980, about 26. Penpreby, the 


feet long, 874 in breadth of beam, and 28 in | 
greetest draught. They are of 8,164 tons dis- | 
have wooden hulls, armored all: pnt 
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